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KEYNOTE SPEECH 



The role of a university in a dot com society: what is it? 

Dale Spender, April 2000 
Lancaster 



Abstract 

Knowledge is one thing that has changed in a knowledge society; yet knowledge is the one 
commodity in which the university deals. 

Whereas knowledge was used to organise the production of goods and services in the industrial 
age, knowledge is the wealth generating product in the information age. 

So how have the universities adjusted to this new form of knowledge making which integrates 
learning and earning? Do universities have a knowledge policy - and an IP policy that realises 
their potential? 

Can universities meet the challenge of the corporate universities, and for profit providers, which 
are able to integrate the work with the learning? Without extensive bricks and mortar? 

Are universities part of the global knowledge society - and if not, what is their future? 
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The University of the Highlands and Islands project: a 
model for networked learning? 

Veronica Adamson and Jane Plenderleith 

Veronica Adamson 
Learning Resources Coordinator 
University of the Highlands and Islands project 

Dr Jane Plenderleith 
Curriculum Development Coordinator 
University of the Highlands and Islands project 



Introduction 

The Highlands and Islands of Scotland are a remote and rugged expnase of land on the 
periphery of Britain and Europe. The region has long struggled against the adversity of 
isolation - geographic, economic and social - and has endured significant economic decline 
and depopulation. The area, from Shetland to the Mull of Kintyre, from the Western Isles to 
the foothills of the Cairngorms, comprises nearly twenty per cent of the land mass of Britain. 
It has less than one per cent of the UK population (fewer than half a million inhabitants) and 
as such is one of the least densely populated areas of Europe. With the exception of the 
conurbation of Inverness, which is one of Europe’s fastest-growing towns and currently 
bidding for city status, most of the inhabitants live in small and widely dispersed towns, 
villages and crofting communities. At the 1991 census there were ninety-three inhabited 
islands in archipelagos of Shetland and Orkney, and the Inner and Outer Hebrides. 

The region has long suffered from a lack of critical mass to support services and facilities, 
inexorably exacerbated by concomitant emigration and population decline. In the nineteenth 
century, people and communities were forcibly cleared to be replaced with sheep. In the 
twentieth century, the traditional micro-industries of fishing and farming have been eroded in 
the face of strong national and international competition. Many of the region’s young people 
have sought education and careers outside the region, particularly true of those seeking higher 
education opportunities. Indeed, historically, a significantly high proportion of the region’s 
youth have entered higher education. During the early 1980s, when fourteen per cent of 
school-leavers in England were entering higher education, and the figure for Scotland as a 
whole was twenty-one per cent, the percentage figure for the Highlands and Islands was a 
staggering thirty-two per cent 1 . 

However, all of the twenty-two current universities and institutions of higher education in 
Scotland lie in, or close to, the more densely populated triangle formed by the cities of 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh and Glasgow. Young people in search of an education had to leave, and 
once departed, they seldom returned. 

The idea that the Highlands and Islands of Scotland deserve a university of their own is not a 
new one. Sir Thomas Urquhart published his plans for higher education of the young men of 
Cromarty 2 as early as 1653. In a paper headed ‘On Education’ and probably dated around 
1706, Sir George Mackenzie, First Earl of Cromartie, put forward his own proposals a proto- 
university based in Inverness. The curriculum was to include instruction for women in 
morality, and weekly ‘publick lessons’, perhaps an early example of adult continuing 
education 3 . More recently, another bid for Inverness under the 1964 Robbins expansion failed 
in the face of competition from Stirling, and to the dismay of many outside the central belt, 
Scotland’s newest university of the time was established close to all the others. 
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In 1992, the year when the Further and Higher Education (Scotland) Act brought the total of 
Scotland’s Higher Education Institutions to the present twenty-two, Sir Graham Hills, former 
Principal and Vice Chancellor of the University of Strathclyde in Glasgow, proposed to the 
then Highland Regional Council a model university based on a multi-campus partnership of 
local institutions. The blueprint was for a university that would be regional in terms of being 
both in its region and of its region 4 . 

One of the most significant and far-reaching aspects of the Hills vision was the new learning 
paradigm it proposed for higher education in the Highlands and Islands. Drawing on Gibbons’ 
et al The New Production of Knowledge 5 , Hills advocates the alternative ‘mode 2’ basis for 
undergraduate education. ‘Mode 2’ as a learning mode as opposed to ‘mode 1’ as a teaching 
mode should be the defining pedagogical impetus behind the new university in the move 
towards a ‘learning society’ 6 . 

Evolution of the Project 

In 1993, Highlands and Islands Enterprise established the University of the Highlands and 
Islands project (UHI), charged with the task of establishing a university in and for the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland. It was indeed to be a new university for the twenty-first 
century, a collegiate federation linked by a powerful information and communications 
highway. Its pedagogical approach was not to be based on traditional distance learning modes 
and models. The fundamental concept of UHI was that individuals should be able to engage 
locally in learning despite their distant location; that people and places should be linked in 
community learning networks, operating collectively as a single university entity. 

At the time of writing, UHI is a federation of thirteen institutions of further and higher 
education, being local authority operated (such as Orkney and Shetland Colleges), larger, 
incorporated further education colleges such as Inverness, Perth and Moray Colleges, 
industry-funded institutions like the North Atlantic Fisheries College, privately-funded 
colleges such as the Sabhal Mor Ostaig Gaelic College on Skye and the Highland Theological 
College, and two research institutions, being the Scottish Association for Marine Science near 
Oban and Seafish Aquaculture on Ardnamurchan. 

Provision exists, and negotiations are underway, for the addition of new partners: Lochaber 
College based at Fort William currently holds UHI Associate Institution status. Many of these 
academic partners in UHI also operate micro-networks of learning centres making provision 
available to small and geographically dispersed communities. The recent securing of 
significant European funding will facilitate a strategic and consolidated approach to 
community learning networks across the area. 

UHI’s development trajectory has been steep and swift. In 1996, the Millennium Commission 
awarded £33.35 million to enhance the physical estate and infrastructure of the UHI project. 

In 1998 UHI achieved the significant step of accreditation by the Open University Validation 
Services (OUVS) for the validation of its provision. At the end of that year a formal request 
was submitted to the Secretary of State for Scotland to be designated an institution of higher 
education. 

It is worth pausing here to note the comparative speed of these developments. From the time 
of the initial conception of a university for the Highlands and Islands of Scotland to the 
establishment of the UHI Project Office, almost four hundred years have elapsed. The Project 
is charged with establishing the said university within four years, a tall order by anyone’s 
standards. Clearly, achieving the vision of a regional university both in and of its geographical 
area requires careful planning in terms of its curriculum content, the methods by which that 
content will be delivered, and the assurance of quality of the learning experience across the 
entire spectrum of provision. Not least the issues of sustainability and long-term funding 
require consideration and planning. 
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Curriculum 

The UHI curriculum has been developed through consultation of subject experts in the 
academic partners with appropriate community, business and industry interest groups. A 
number of Curriculum Development Working Groups were established in 1997 with a 
tripartite remit. Their first task was to consider existing staff expertise, resource availability 
and curriculum provision throughout the network of academic partners. Their next task was to 
identify gaps in this provision and areas for the further development of a higher education 
curriculum, with due cognisance of student and employer needs, staff expertise and learner 
support requirements. On the basis of these two activities, their third and final task was the 
recommendation of the development of provision to fulfil these identified curricular needs, 
along with identifying the human and material resources required for this. Recent academic 
restructuring has subsumed these working groups into five new UHI Faculties, charged with 
the task, among others, of continuing and refining curriculum developments. 

In addition to the five Faculties, four research schools have been established, and a number of 
PhD studentships sponsored. This is an ambitious project designed to cultivate and enhance 
indigenous research and development for the Highlands and Islands. UHI academic staff too 
are encouraged to engage in programmes of higher study and continuous professional 
development. The paradigm shift required by staff experienced in the design and delivery of 
programmes of further education to the more learner-centred, independent approaches 
demanded by a higher education curriculum and methodology is recognised, and significant 
support accorded to the achievement of this shift. 

In accordance with the principles recommended by the Garrick report for Scotland to the 
National Committee of Inquiry into Higher Education 7 , UHI has developed a range of broad- 
based three-year bachelors degrees (Scottish ordinary degrees) with a vocational emphasis. 
While Academic Council, UHI’s senior academic body, has recently agreed the development 
in principle of selected honours provision across a range of curriculum areas, honours 
delivery is on hold pending an established quality track record of quality delivery. An 
important element in UHI’s curriculum developments at present is the integration of existing 
Higher National Certificate and Diploma awards into a unifying modular structure and quality 
assurance procedures. 

The degree awards developed by UHI reflect the intention to establish high-quality higher 
education provision for the region, and to tailor this provision specifically to the region’s 
needs. Developments in business administration, for example, place significant emphasis on 
the small and medium-sized enterprises that constitute the vast majority of active businesses 
in the area. Information and communications technology is an important and integrated 
curriculum focus, as well as a means of facilitating its delivery. The acquisition of 
transferable skills is recognised as vitally important for businesses that rely on all-rounders 
rather than specialists. 

Applied science developments in fisheries, land management, forestry and marine ecology are 
all designed to meet specific industry-oriented economic needs. Sustainable development, 
rurality and environmental management are recurrent themes in the UHI curriculum. 

Provision in tourism, leisure and hospitality management addresses issues particular to the 
Highlands and Islands in the context of generic industry and commercial needs, concerns and 
policies. 

There are substantial collaborative curriculum ventures with Scandinavia, the Arctic and the 
North Atlantic Rim, where common issues of isolation, rurality and sustainability are 
paramount. The importance of the transferable skills required by the lifelong learner in the 
economic marketplace of the twenty-first century is reflected in the formal integration of 
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personal and professional capabilities into all modules and programmes of the UHI 
undergraduate curriculum. 

Delivery 

Much deliberation and analysis has taken place with regard to the delivery of the UHI 
curriculum. The need to deliver courses of learning to a variety of learners in a range of 
settings is fundamental. There is a plethora of learning centres across the area, ranging from 
state-of-the-art college-based learning resource centres to community-based multi-purpose 
meeting-places. These learning centres have different names, different types of owner, ranges 
of uses and funding mechanisms. Currently there are approximately fifty learning centres, 
offering a range of provision in a variety of ways. One of the current developmental 
imperatives for UHI is the mapping of these centres and the activities which take place and 
may take place there, and the establishment of a baseline quality threshold for learners across 
the region. 

Embedded in the basic definition of a learning centre as a place where individuals can go to 
engage in learning are certain assumptions that may be expressed as learner entitlements, 
being: access to a computer with a connection to the UHI wide area network; access to a tutor 
and a student adviser; access to materials; access to a learning space. Whatever the mode of 
delivery, the learning experience depends on resources. A common definition of a learning 
resource would generally refer to the way in which the content is packaged, such as in print, 
CD-ROM or audio-visual format. However, in the context of UHI and networked learning, a 
wider categorisation of a learning resource is proposed, one that takes into consideration the 
mutual interdependence of the human, material and environmental resources required for 
meaningful community learning. In 1999, the UHI Learning Environment and Technologies 
group published its report ‘Towards a Learning Strategy for the University of the Highlands 
and Islands’ 8 , referred to internally as the LET Report. This has been an important document 
for staff across the network engaged in developing a higher education curriculum for 
networked delivery, and allows an insight into the kind of learning strategies and 
methodologies that are envisaged for the emerging university. 




Discussion 

There is, then, considerable evidence not only of the need for a university in and for the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, but also of the successes to date of the UHI project and the 
federal academic partners in working towards this goal. There is also a long way to go in a 
number of key areas. 

Already there is evidence of UHI’s success in addressing the needs of the lifelong learner in 
the Highlands and Islands. According to 1997 statistics, UHI Academic Partners were already 
providing a locally developed community curriculum to a student population of almost six 
thousand students, of whom around half are part-time learners. In terms of equality of 
educational opportunity, there is a near equity in male/female balance, more than fifty per 
cent of learners are over twenty-five, and over eighty per cent are local to their academic 
partner institution. These are early, positive indicators that UHI is addressing the issues of 
social exclusion and geographical isolation in a context of lifelong learning. However, little 
evidence is available to date of the extent to which UHI is meeting the higher educational 
needs of all its constituents from all sectors of the community, particularly ethnic minority 
groupings. A highly sophisticated Equal Opportunities Policy has been developed. If 
successfully implemented, this detailed policy, compiled through consultation with 
recognised experts from a wide spectrum of interest groups, should lay a foundation for 
equality of representation for all social and ethnic groupings in the higher education 
community of the Highlands and Islands. 

In February 1999, UHI launched its unique ‘Linguistic and Cultural Identity Policy’ which 
pledged to give equal weight and import to five indigenous ‘languages’ of the Highlands and 
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Islands, and the different cultural groupings they represent. UHI recognises English and 
Gaelic as formal languages for curriculum delivery and assessment. Sabhal Mor Ostaig 
College on Skye conducts all its business through the medium of Gaelic, and significant 
proportions of the curriculum at other academic partners are delivered and assessed in Gaelic. 
The recently implemented UHI Library Management System, a uniquely distributed system 
which has unionised the disparate library catalogues of all academic partners in the federation, 
has a bilingual English/Gaelic interface. The other ‘languages’ identified in the UHI 
Linguistic and Cultural Identity Policy - Scots, Orcadian and Shetlandic - are not recognised 
in the library management system, nor in quality assurance and academic management 
procedures. 

The issue of long-term recurrent funding and the sustainability of curriculum developments 
and delivery modes and methods is plainly crucial for the future of the project. Student uptake 
of the higher education curriculum is mainly at levels 1 and 2 (HNC and HND) with few 
students currently engaged on degree-level programmes. Significant sums of money have 
been invested in the development for delivery of relevant and accessible programmes of 
study, in terms of the development of curriculum content, quality assurance systems and 
structures, staff development and learning resource provision. A return on this investment in 
terms of student recruitment, enhanced employment opportunities and economic improvement 
is plainly required. There is a clear need for enhanced local, national and international 
recruitment and awareness-raising strategies. 

A further challenge for the near future is the achievement of the aims set and the 
methodologies proposed in the 1999 LET Report. Much work still remains to be done in the 
establishment and monitoring of community learning networks, the development and 
implementation of the resources and environments they require, the learning activities that 
will take place, and the impact of the centres and the learning on the communities of learners 
and the learners themselves. It is to be hoped that the interests of the students and 
communities of the region will prevail in meaningful research and development of strategies 
and methodologies for the most effective matching of individual learners with content, mode 
and learning media. 

Student feedback from the 1998/99 academic session indicates that while ICT is recognised as 
an important and integral part of the UHI curriculum and its delivery, some assumptions have 
been made about the propensity of all students, particularly mature learners, to develop and 
exercise the necessary ICT skills with sufficient speed and alacrity. There are warning bells to 
be heeded here for those responsible for managing the UHI learning experience. It is an 
established tenet of educational hermeneutics that the human mind thinks with ideas, not with 
information 9 l0 . There are dangers inherent in basing the use of computers in education on the 
outmoded view of human beings as information processors. For meaningful learning, 
experience and ideas must be privileged over technologised knowledge, and UHI must remain 
true to its principle that the communities drive the curriculum which drives the technology. 

There is some potential tension between two current drives within UHI: the drive to take the 
curriculum to the communities, and the drive for degree awarding powers and university 
status. The former must not jeopardise the latter; the latter should not stifle the former. In the 
context of her analysis of post-Dearing academic management structures, Susan Weil offers 
the following telling comment on the pitfalls of complex committee structures that UHI 
would do well to avoid: ‘Within the formal system of universities, committees lumber on, 
often upholding rigidities and unspoken assumptions, and seldom functioning as sites for a 
critical scrutiny of the limitations of existing epistemologies of practice.’ 11 UHI is perhaps 
uniquely positioned in the context of British higher education to implement the kind of 
organisational structures that will promote stability in diversity, and the ability to respond 
swiftly and meaningfully to changing social and economic conditions. Public and sectoral 
scrutiny is intense; the courage of conviction is required. 
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The people of the Highlands and Islands have waited a long time for ‘their university’ and 
they want it ‘now’. There is a clear need to turn the rhetoric of community learning networks 
into real places where meaningful and relevant learning can be engaged in by the people who 
want it. For the moment, considerable efforts are being exerted in the realisation for this new 
millennium of a seventeenth-century vision. 
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Changing concepts and educational paradigm in the frame 

of ODL. 

Pia Guttorm Andersen and Ole Hansen, TESS Network® 

Under the motto: " Knowledge without frontiers” TESS Network® has developed new ways for 
the educational thinking. The project , SocraTESS ODL Network, which is founded by the 
Socrates programme , ODL action is an example on how the use of open and distance learning 
(ODL) has played a part in creating change and development in both the traditional in- 
service training of teachers as well as in the teaching methods and their attitude towards 
educational change. 



SocraTESS ODL Network 

The project is a European collaboration centred around in-service training of teachers from 
basic schooling (primary and lower secondary) based on an open and distance learning 
environment (ODL). The collaboration uses as its starting point work with educational 
integration. The collaboration comprises 13 partners from 1 1 countries. 

The aims and objectives of the project is: 

1. to develop and carry out an ODL course: Teaching Children to Read on effective 
strategies in the teaching of beginner readers, in the light of the international reading 
survey (IEA, 1994). 

2. to develop a pedagogical network and on-line service for teachers in Europe. 

3. to implement a co-operational model between educational institutions in Europe with 
regard to the development of ODL-based teaching material, including the 
development of a model of how qualifications achieved with the help of ODL can be 
evaluated. 

The primary phase for basic schooling: teachers and pupils in basic schooling, school 
psychologists, pedagogical consultants and school heads. The number of people who has 
benefit of the project through active participation and circulation of results is 200 people. 



The project’s pedagogical approach 

SocraTESS ODL Network has further developed an in-service training concept, which was 
started under the Nordic Council of Ministers, HELIOS I & II and the HORIZON initiatives. 

The concept consists of three levels: 

A: The general reflective level, where teacher groups (course participants) from the same 
school work together with teacher groups from other schools on a given course module and 
the problem issues to be dealt with on the course. A tutor will be attached to this level, 
preferably one of the designers of the course. 

B: The specializing and deeper-going level, where teachers (course participants) with a 
particular interest can enroll in a study group with a specific special-needs problem issue 
which, for example, might have been revealed through work on level A. 

A person with a special insight into the problem issue raised will be attached to this level, and 
the teachers (course participants) will be arranged in study groups with colleagues from near 
and far. At this level an international perspective will be introduced into problem issues, 
which are specific to the SEN field. 
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C: The theory-into-practice and problem-orientated level, where teachers (course participants) 
organize and execute agreed educational projects (with pupils as a target group). 
Opportunities for collaboration between the schools will be translated into practical terms and 
the exchange of experiences will occur as a part of the daily practice. An on-line project 
advisory service will be attached to this level. 

The project’s pedagogical method has been chosen and developed on the basis of a 
requirement that the project's end-user group, teachers in basic schooling, must be 
incorporated directly into the in-service training programme on several levels: 

In order to execute the distance learning courses (level A of the concept), teachers must be 
able to describe and incorporate concrete teaching modules and/or syllabus areas from their 
own practice. 

The participating teachers have defined the content of the study groups (level B of the 
concept). The collaborating teachers have defined the content of the inter-school collaborative 
projects (level C of the concept). 

The teachers carry out individual and written evaluations of the activities in progress, on a 
running basis. 

The development of the subject-specific content of the activities has taken place in a 
transnational collaboration between the educational establishments (universities, ministries 
and teacher training colleges), which have comprised the partners in the project. 

The focus of the project has been reading and the development of early reading skills. 

Reading skills and their development make up a large part of the efforts being made to 
improve the level of general skills in European mainstream education. The results from the 
international reading survey (IEA) constitute the knowledge on which the project builds and 
therefore forms the basis of the developed concept. 



Teaching Children to Read - A quality description of the outcome 

The course is about teaching children to read. In the early 1990s an extensive survey - the IEA 
Study of Reading Literacy - was undertaken in 32 countries around the world. 

By comparing information about cultures, school systems and the strategies employed for 
teaching reading, the survey provides a basis for considering effective teaching. This course is 
based on the findings of the Survey. The main aims of the Survey are explained in the 
following paragraph: 

"Many diverse views exist about the best way to teach children to read [ yet little is known 
about which countries are most successful in achieving this aim or what the most productive 
strategies are for doing so. Moreover the campaigns for turning around the rising tide of 
illiteracy in the world add a note of urgency in the efforts of literacy researchers and 
practitioners . " 

(Foreword to: Elley, Warwick B. The IEA Study of Reading Literacy: Achievement and Instruction in 
Thirty-Two School Systems) 



The course offers the teacher the opportunity to learn about and to share ideas and 
experiences of teaching reading with teachers in other countries in Europe. The teacher will 
learn that some strategies and approaches have been found to be more effective than others 
and will have the opportunity to try them out in the teacher’s own classroom. 
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By reflecting on the teacher's own practice and the experience of teachers in other areas, the 
course will allow him to consider new possibilities and to enrich and develop his teaching. 

The authors of the course believe strongly that the number of children who have reading 
difficulties, and are labeled as having special educational needs, will be reduced if teachers in 
Europe can recognize and deploy teaching strategies for reading which are the best and most 
effective for their particular situation. 

The course involves the use of new means - both technical and non-technical thereby 
improving flexibility of learning in relation to space, time and choice of contents or teaching 
materials (Open learning) and improving access from a distance to education systems 
(Distance learning). 

This means that the entry requirements in order to follow this course, the teacher will need; 

To have access to a computer with connection to the Internet 

An e-mail address. The teacher may wish to use his own computer at home or he 

could use a computer in the school, or the teacher may wish to use both. 

To have some familiarity with 'browsing' the World Wide Web, and with sending and 
receiving e-mail messages 

To be prepared to give time to reading the course texts and to complete the associated 
tasks 

To find a colleague (or even better several colleagues) in the school or center with 
whom the teacher can share the course 

To be prepared to reflect upon his practice and to share his ideas and experiences with 
the colleagues and with other teachers in Europe 

To discuss his intention with his Head teacher and seek his or her approval. 

The course consists of 6 modules; all 6 modules must be undertaken to complete the course. 
Each module consists of: 

A key text (about 10 pages in length) to read and then discuss with a colleague or 
colleagues in the teacher's own school or center 

Related texts and links to help the teacher develop his understanding of the main 
ideas in the module 

References to important materials on the Internet and in books 

A task, which includes actions the teacher, has to undertake. The tasks are designed to 
help the teacher to: 

o explore ideas relating to the topic of the module 
o reflect on his current practice 

o develop his teaching in the light of what he have read and reflected upon. 

In carrying out the tasks the teacher will have the opportunity to share his experience with 
teachers elsewhere in Europe via facilities in the TESS Network®. It is an essential element 
of the course that the teacher should participate in discussions both with his own colleagues 
and with teachers elsewhere in Europe. 



Changeability, flexibility, and priorities mark the new paradigm 

Firstly, the application of information and communication technology into education is 
considered a major topic of development. The results of the project SocraTESS ODL Network 
demonstrates, among other things, that flexible in-service teacher education and virtual 
communities of practice can encourage the individual teachers to become learning citizens 
and to renew their teaching. 




Until recently, the societies in Europe were organized according to the objectives of the 
industrial production, but the growing importance of knowledge, communication, and co- 
operation is leading to a world which is no longer static and predictable. European teachers 
therefore need to be very flexible, very skilled in accessing and using information, and 
capable of working collaboratively with others if they are to succeed. 

Secondly, the current need for education, which is inclusive with respect to children with 
special education needs, is considered a major topic. The European community needs to 
develop a school where the frequency of dropout and segregation is drastically reduced and 
where the individual competence of pupils is increased. 

In order to achieve this, it is necessary for teachers through their thinking and teaching 
practice to, on the one hand, orient themselves towards the criteria for openness and flexibility 
(mentioned above), and, on the other hand, to anticipate criteria relating to competence in the 
schools of the future. In order to foster the realization of the human potential, the teachers 
need to focus on the competences needed by the young generations to be able to study, work 
and thrive in the 21st century. 

Thirdly, the reinforcement of literacy education is considered a major topic. This topic is 
closely linked to the second topic. Reading is the pave road to a rich life. Thus, every teacher 
should be knowledgeable with respect to the best ways to encourage and support the 
development of reading skills. 

Open and distance learning 

Described above is a pedagogical method, which to a large extent is built upon and 
incorporates the idea of information and communications technology. In this section special 
attention is focused on considerations which the application of open and distance learning in 
in-service training of teachers gives rise to and which are also expressed in the aims and 
objectives of the project. 

By distance learning we mean asynchronous teaching, which combines elements from 
classroom teaching with flexibility in the special and temporal dimensions. This could be 
teaching using electronic mails, conferencing systems or other electronically mediated 
systems where several students are working within the same "electronic space". 

Distance learning as a method strengthens and raises the quality of the content of collegial 
network groups. Likewise, earlier experiences show that the dynamic between theory, 
reflection and practice is strengthened. 

Use of a computer and the Internet presents an invitation to learning processes of a more 
autonomous nature. And seen in this light the incorporation of these facilities can be 
instrumental in adding real substance to the pedagogical paradigm shift from teaching to 
learning. The first appearance of the computer was in the laboratory, and the laboratory is - in 
contrast to the auditorium - primarily based on individual problem solving or problem solving 
in electronic alliances. In the laboratory (learning) the basic intention is that of working 
autonomously at a pace and level, which suits the individual, while the auditorium (teaching) 
to a greater extent delivers the same product to everybody in the same time and place. The 
idea of this example is to show how perspectives on the nature of open and distance learning 
embraced by this project could be highly compatible with an individual learning style, based 
on pupil-to-pupil interaction and on a more problem- and task-oriented dialogue between 
pupil and teacher/tutor. 

It is also this perspective, which under girds the process of transfer, by teachers, of the 
pedagogical methods of the project to their own practice (level C). The hypothesis of the 
project has been that achievement of the greatest possible effect will be obtained if in-service 
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training of teachers is coupled with the daily pedagogical practice. If teachers are to see the 
utility value of a paradigm shift, then they must be capable of converting new knowledge into 
practice. Furthermore, the project builds on the idea of providing teachers with knowledge 
and experience about ways in which educational (special-needs) tasks can be solved in the 
classroom through the use of information and communications technology. 

Technology 

The project uses and exploits primarily the technological standards, which are already in 
existence. This means that by far the bulk of technical difficulties have been solved in the 
preparatory phase, so that the technical requirements for participating in the project are 
present at the start of the pilot project. 

The most significant economic innovation in the project can be found in the fact that the 
collaborative activities of the project, ODL activities, the co-ordination and administration 
have been freed from physical buildings and are thereby independent of time and place. The 
experience and knowledge, which is developed in the project is free and accessible to 
everybody and can therefore create innovation at the local level. 

And if you want to know more about this Socrates initiative please go to http://www.tess.dk 

The writers: 

Pia Guttorm Andersen (e-mail: pgt@tess.dk) 

Pedagogical advisor in the field of special needs education and ICT 

Ole Hansen (e-mail: oha@tess.dk) 

Chief school psychologist. 

PPR/TESS Network® 

Svinget 2 

DK - 8382 Hinnerup 
http://www.tess.dk 
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Summary 

In this paper we examine the differences and similarities of the participants’ experiences in 
working in face to face and online learning environments. The descriptions of experiences in 
collaborative assessment are particularly revealing, in that the emotional content associated with 
the process is shared by the participants of both environments. We point out a difference in the 
way the online participants communicated with each other and believed that they had become 
more interpersonally aware and more interpersonally effective. This leads us to consider to what 
extent the online environment can support the extension of interpersonal communication skills, as 
equally or in greater ways than face to face. The work on Derrida on the speech/writing 
dichotomy, has provided a framework of analysis to understand writing as an equal form of 
communication for the expressions of thoughts and feelings. 



Background 

The MA in Management Learning at Lancaster University is a two year part time programme for 
professionals in management education and development. In the main, participants are computer 
literate but unfamiliar with communications technology other than standard e-mail. All of the 
participants attend six residential workshops spaced throughout the two years and in between they 
work in tutorial groups or ‘sets’ usually comprising 5 students plus one tutor. The intended 
purpose for the sets is to provide support for each individual to choose, plan and write course 
assignments as well as to discuss matters of interest arising from either the programme itself or 
from people’s work or career experience. The sets are also part of the assessment process of the 
programme, which is collaborative and involves peer, self and tutor assessment of each 
assignment. 

Participants chose during each workshop whether to work in a set that will ‘meet’ face to face or 
‘online’ in Lotus Notes. The face to face groups meet together for a part day once every 5/6 
weeks, very often in the place of work of one of the set members. The online groups, on the other 
hand, meet on a continuous basis in both their ‘set’ conferences plus in a general group 
conference which is open to every one on the programme. In this paper we will explore the nature 
of the difference in experience between those participants that chose to work in face to face sets 
and/or in online sets. 
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Methodology 

The basis of this research is phenomenographic and draws on individual interviews, focus groups 
and observations of both face to face and online environments. Marton explains 
phenomenography as a research approach for understanding peoples ways of experiencing the 
world. He defined it as: 

The empirical study of the differing ways in which people experience, perceive, 
apprehend, understand, or conceptualise various phenomena in, and aspects of, the world 
around them. (Marton 1994: 4424) 

The aim of phenomenography is thus to describe qualitatively different ways of experiencing 
phenomena, in this case the experience of working in the two learning environments (face to face 
and online). The phenomenographic emphasis on variation of experiences is particularly suited to 
this research, as we aim to examine the differences and similarities of participating in the two 
learning environments. 



Methods 

This study examines the experience of one particular cohort of 18 participants. The interviews 
ranged from half an hour to one hour in duration and began with a request for the participant to 
talk about their experience of working in each learning environment. It is a feature of 
phenomenography to follow the line the interviewee is taking and bring in questions that provoke 
spontaneous reflection by the respondent on their own experience. The focus groups involved two 
informal sessions with a mix of face to face and online participants. This technique was used in 
order to gain an in-depth understanding of the experience and emotional content associated with 
the process of collaborative assessment. 

Richardson (1999) in a recent evaluation of phenomenography research in education, argues for 
more attention to be paid to accounts given by participants in real-life situations. We believe the 
use of observation in the natural setting provides a richer perspective on accounts of experience 
which complements the interview. We conducted random, non participant observations in both 
the face to face setting during workshops and set meetings, and in the online settings during 
online interaction. 



Differences and similarities 

This section describes what participants told us about their experiences of working in either or 
both learning environments. The issues raised by the participants were related to the choosing, 
planning, writing and assessing their assignments and their experience of these processes in their 
chosen learning environment. An illuminating way of looking at these descriptions is to note the 
words that participants used during the interviews. The table below already provides some hints 
on the contrasting experiences of working in a face to face and online learning set. 
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Face to face 


Online 


“laugh” 


“jokes” 


“high energy” 


“chatting” 


“chatting” 


“crystallisation of thought” 


“spontaneity” 


“reflection” 


“enthusiasm” 


“exciting” 


“immediacy” 


“ rich dialogue” 


“social” 


“flexible” 


“emotion” 


“fun” 




“emotion” 



Table 1: Language used by the participants 

The table also shows some striking similarities, particularly related to the emotions experienced 
in both environments, as we will examine and discuss in more detail later on in the paper. 



The face to face experience 

In the face to face environment it appears that participants valued the social dimension of seeing 
each other, of chatting, of laughing and the immediacy of communication. The following 
statement describes in vivid language this experience: 

“I think the advantages in face to face are not to me learning advantages, particularly, 
there are other social advantages... The immediacy of peoples’ responses, people are 
obliged to give you a quick response, pick up on signals that people give out that helps 
you draw people’s ideas more, tone of voice, peoples’ ideas are bouncing at each other in 
that room. You can see peoples’ faces... In face to face, there is a build of energy, fun 
conversations escalates and becomes enthusiastic and exciting, there is laugh and people’ 
body languages, and I value all of this very highly” (Glenda) 

Participants who had not experienced the online environment seemed, none the less, to be aware 
that they had less contact with their set members. They spoke of how they believed that in the 
online sets, there was more sharing of ideas, work progress seemed more continuous, structured 
and timely. Interestingly, though these participants seemed to acknowledge the perceived 
disadvantages of their chosen environment they did also feel positive about working face to face. 
They believed that having regular meetings gave them a sense of good discipline, a sense of doing 
OK in their work and particularly a sense of not being on their own. They also speculated that 
through the process of writing in the online environment, spontaneity of ideas was lost and that 
communication became more formalised and time consuming. 



The online experience 

Quite a few participants had the perception that, in contrast to face to face communication, the 
online environment was likely to be a cold and lonely environment. However, the descriptions of 
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experiences from the online participants seemed to indicate the opposite. These participants felt 
that there was a sense of caring, and that chatting and humour as well as the ‘village hall’ ( the 
general conference used for chat and exchanges not related to the completion of assignments), 
were mechanism for building relationships with people. One face to face participant who had 
observed some online interactions pointed out the following: 

“There is also quite a strong social dimension to it. Specially in the early stages a lot of 
the discussion was nothing to do with work. . . It seems to be possible to have discussion 
about anything really in exactly the same way as you would in a face to face set” (Peter) 

It is interesting to mention here Derridas’ work on the writing/speech dichotomy and particularly 
the notion of ‘presence’. Derrida, we believe, provide us with a framework to understand the 
reason why online communication is often perceived as a cold and lonely learning environment, 
and somehow an inferior way of communication as we discuss later on in the paper. 

The online participants reported that discussions were more reflective, and the dialogue richer 
than in the face to face setting. They expressed feeling a sense of working progress and 
continuous contact and feedback from the members of the set. Probably one of the most 
significant aspects of participants’ experience in both environments is related to the feelings 
generated during the collaborative assessment process. Collaborative forms of assessment occupy 
unusual education territory. In addition to challenging conventional cannons of academic 
assessment, such approaches offer the potential to generate insights into individual and group 
behaviour in a crucial area of educational practice. We would consequently like to explore and 
contrast the emotional experience involved in operating in both face to face and online 
collaborative assessment. 



The emotional experience of collaborative assessment 

One of the intended purposes in the programme is, amongst other things, to encourage and 
support participants to become more critically reflective about their own practice in the 
professional context. This partially involves the development/extension of the necessary ‘skills’ 
to be supportive to fellow learners, whilst at the same time developing their skills in critically 
evaluating their work and those of others. This challenging process also involves the ability to 
articulate, recognise and check both their own and each others’ feelings and thoughts. Working in 
sets and particularly during the process of assessing, is then a key opportunity to develop these 
skills. The intention of this section is thus to explore and contrast the emotional dynamics 
involved in face to face and online assessment. For some students, engaging in collaborative 
assessment is often emotional, anxiety provoking and at times painful as the following extracts 
from both face to face and online participants highlight: 

Face to face experience: 

“There was a feeling of uncertainty. You feel a part of yourself is being exposed 

and being assessed, so there is a vulnerability” (Debbie) 

Online experience: 

“The whole experience was very emotive, I felt pretty distressed about it” 

(Helen) 
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Vince (1996) argues that any consideration of learning needs to take account of the emotions 
experienced by learners in the learning context. Thus an experiential course should by it very 
nature touch participants’ emotions. Of the radical attempt to address learner-teacher power 
relations within experiential learning he says: 

Approaches to learning that break free of dependency on the teacher, and place emphasis 
on the responsibilities of the learner, always create anxiety. (Vince, 1996:121) 

The above accounts show the dissonance experienced by some participants. In the sense that 
participants felt unsettled and experienced uncertainty and anxiety. However, what is interesting 
to observe is that with the online discussion, the participants ultimately viewed the learning 
provoked by their experiences very positively. 

“On reflection it allowed me to develop two things, ... the ability to self assess 
subjectively, objectively and to think about the process... this sponsored 
interesting debates’’(Alan) 

Whilst the face to face illustration provide insights into continued uncertainty and fear. 

“My second experience was very difficult ... we seemed to go back to square one. We 
only had a brief discussion about the assessment process during the meeting before we 
circulated our essays, we did not agree on the process or criteria. It was just 
disappointing’’ (Glenda) 

The experience of emotions in relation to assessment, is strikingly similar in both learning 
environments. However, it appears that the online participants perceived the process of 
assessment as a positive learning outcome. This difference in perception lead us to explore 
whether the intrinsic characteristics of the online environment enabled participants to become 
more aware of the interpersonal skills needed, to deal particularly with the challenges and 
emotions experienced during the assessment process. 



Is there a difference? 

We found that the participants who had chosen the online option for most of the sets, gave more 
reflective accounts during the interviews on how they have evolved ways to communicate with 
each other. The depth of these accounts was greater than those from the accounts of those 
participants that had only ever chosen the face to face option. The online participants were more 
likely to articulate the ways they believed they had ‘learnt’ to check other participants feelings 
and thoughts, and the way they had ‘learnt’ to express their own feelings and thoughts in the 
online environment. In several cases they spoke of how they believed they had become more 
interpersonally aware and more interpersonally effective. 

The following entry demonstrates how one participant checked meaning with other participant to 
avoid misunderstanding. 

“If I am not sure what someone means, what the emotion that goes with a particular 
message is then I ask them. I reply with a message that says, do you mean this or do you 
mean this? Can you tell me a little bit about how you are feeling about it? so as long as I 
remember to surface those issues and deal with them’’ (Alan) 
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And how they had learnt to identify other people's feelings. 

“I have found that when you are working with people for a period of time you start to 
read far more than the words on the page. You get to understand the tone, the whole 
message and that builds over time just as a face to face relationship” (Alan) 

“I think people are beginning to be able to read how I am feeling because of the way I 
structure my words, anecdotes and things that go with it” (Brian) 

We need to take into account that generally the participants on this programme, because of their 
professional background, are very often already experienced and skilful practitioners in the art of 
interpersonal communication. It seemed clear that when working in the online environment, the 
participants were applying skills already learnt in their professional practice. There was also an 
indication that working in the online space encouraged participants to rethink their interpersonal 
practice in the writing of their assignments as well as in face to face interactions. As one 
participant said: 

“During the last set actually I did not set out to write a paper that conveyed emotions and 
nuances neatly, but ended up spending a lot of time making damn sure that my paper did 
convey the emotions and nuances I wanted to say as neatly as I could possible do it” 
(Terry) 

It seemed to us that the online environment supported the ‘extension’ and ‘transfer’ of 
interpersonal skills in ways that the face to face environment did not. It appears that the intrinsic 
characteristics of the online environment (i.e. asynchronous and text based) allowed people to be 
aware of their own and other people’s contributions and to reflect upon the process of expanding 
their interpersonal skills. In addition the perception that the online environment may be more 
open to misunderstandings -due to lack of non verbal cues— might have encouraged participants 
to be careful about the use and choice of words as well as about the tone and frequency of their 
messages. The different challenges experienced from working in the online space, seemed to 
positively encourage participants to rethink their interpersonal practice. It could be argued that the 
face to face groups were not as confronted with the ‘difficulties’ of the intrinsic characteristics of 
online communication, since the environment they chose to work in was more familiar and 
consequently less overtly challenging. It is our belief that as well as the asynchronous nature of 
the online environment, writing as opposed to speech, is potentially a significant issue in trying to 
understand this difference in experience. 



One of the reasons given by participants for choosing the face to face setting was because of the 
perceived coolness, loneliness and difficulty to convey emotions in the online setting. There is 
somehow an explicit and implicit assumption that speech is a superior form of communication, 
particularly if looking at communication that involves feelings and emotions. However, as we 
have shown, the experience of the online participants not only differs with this assumption, but it 
also points out to ways of enhancing interpersonal skills. At this point the work of Derrida (1967) 
on the speech/writing opposition is particularly illuminating and relevant to our argument. 



Writing versus speech 
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Derrida confronts the argument for the priority of speech over writing which he claims is existent 
in Western thinking. He argues that through three millennia of Western philosophy from Plato 
and Aristotle to Rousseau, Hegel, Husserl and others, philosophers have emphasised speech as 
the privileged medium of meaning. Speech is superior to writing because it is seen as being closer 
to thought; whereas writing is seen as a weak extension of speech and a pernicious threat to the 
true carrier of meaning. Derrida claims that the notion of ‘presence’ underpins central 
assumptions of Western philosophy such as the meaning of ‘being’, ‘truth’ and ‘reality’. 

Presence can be spatial (same place) and temporal (same time). In speech the speaker and the 
listener have to be present in space and time, however writing operates on absences and it is 
mediated. Derrida argues that the ‘essence’ of writing is the ability to order and articulate our 
perceptions and comprehension of the world, and not merely the script form of language. Thus, 
according to Derrida, writing is then not less natural and authentic than speech, writing does not 
follow speech but instead writing and speech are continuous and evolving processes. Derrida’s 
theory of writing ‘deconstructs’ established canons and it encourages us to rethink the privilege of 
speech over online communication. 



Conclusion 

In this study we identified that collaborative assessment is a highly emotional process which is 
experienced by participants in both learning environments. However participants of the online 
environment appeared to become more interpersonally aware and more interpersonaUy effective 
in the ways they communicate with each other, in particular in relation to the expression of 
emotions. It is our view that the enhancement of these skills is partially provoked by being 
involved in the process of assessment and by working in the online environment. Derrida’s work 
challenges the writing/speech opposition and brings in a radical way of understanding online 
communication. If we see writing as close to feelings and thoughts as we see speech, we can also 
speculate that the online environment -in perhaps a greater way than face to face- not only 
provides a milieu for the extension of interpersonal skills, but also provides a bridge to transfer 
these skills to other contexts of the professionals lives of the participants. 
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POSTER PRESENTATION 

Choosing NVivo to support phenomenographic 
research in networked learning 

MIREIA ASENSIO 

CSALT, Department of Management Learning, Lancaster University. 
m.asensio@lancaster.ac.uk 



This poster will describe the rationale for choosing QSR NUD*IST Vivo (NVivo) as a 
software package to support the management and analysis of data generated from the 
JISC/CALT-funded ‘Networked Learning in Higher Education’ project at CSALT, Lancaster 
University. This project aims primarily at understanding the student’s experiences of 
participating in a networked learning course. The basis of this research is phenomenographic 
and draws on individual interviews and observations. It is complemented by a survey based 
study of students’ approaches to learning in networked learning environments. The rationale 
for choosing NVivo was thus aligned to the aims of the project, the characteristics of 
phenomenography and the type of data that the research is generating. Our experience of 
NVivo is still at a formative stage and with this poster we hope to initiate a dialogue among 
researchers, on the implications and experiences of using this type of software to support 
research in networked learning. 
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THE COSTS OF NETWORKED LEARNING - 
AN INTERACTIVE WORKSHOP 

Charlotte Ash } Sheffield Hallam University , Professor Paul Bacsich , Sheffield Hallam University 



Abstract 

7Yhj workshop will be based heavily on the ongoing Costs of Networked Learning work undertaken by Sheffield 
Hallam University . Phase one of the study , which ran from January to June 1999 , proposed a planning 
document and financial schema that together would accurately record the costs of networked learning. During 
phase one a number of issues were raised both by the study team and by other stakeholders. These issues need 
to be resolved during phase two of the project , starting later this spring , so that the framework offers the most 

acceptable solution to its potential users. 



Introduction 

Despite a long tradition of costing open and distance education, costing is a subject that most 
educationalists - researchers, academics, and evaluators but not usually managers - shy away from. But 
in today’s competitive and changing environment, knowledge about the cost-effectiveness of a particular 
course is an ‘edge on the rest of the market’. Establishing a universal but realistic costings framework is 
the first small step towards knowing the cost-effectiveness of each course offered. 

The “Costs of Networked Learning” project - started in early 1999 in answer to a call for proposals by 
the Joint Information Systems Committee (JISC). The project aimed to uncover the hidden costs of 
networked learning and to develop a schema for recording all costs. The study team found that there 
were two types of hidden costs: those which were fundamentally unrecorded (such as academic staff 
overtime) and those more generally absorbed into larger budgets (therefore unable to be attributed to an 
individual activity or even genre of activity). After the publication of the project report in October 1999 
the study team were asked to propose phase two of the study. This phase takes the theoretical 
framework proposed in phase one and develops it into a practical handbook. The project starts in May 
2000 and runs for a further six months. Part of phase two is to resolve a number of contentious issues, 
such as the recording of academic staff time - an essential part of Activity-Based Costing, but an 
acknowledged anathema to academics. These issues are outlined in full below. We aim to discuss a 
number of these during the workshop in order to foster debate and begin the process of consultation - we 
hope to be able to find solutions based on the input of the people who will be using this costings 
framework. 




diagram one - a spider diagram of the issues identified in phase one of the CNL project 
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Presentation of Key Issues 

1. Why should we cost at all? 

The average person could be wondering where the sudden interest in costing has sprung from. On the 
one hand the Funding Council wants us to record, in a transparent manner, how we spend our research 
grants; and on the other we are being asked how much it costs to run our courses. This interest in 
costing is not a recent obsession, indeed costing has been going on quietly for a great number of years, 
especially by providers of distance education. Its sudden breakthrough to the more conventional 
education system has been brought about by competition. Higher Education is no longer solely the remit 
of universities, courses are being offered by virtual universities, the non-educational sector (corporate 
universities) and institutions abroad. In order to continue to be a supplier of higher education each 
institution is going to need to streamline its operations to reach a greater, and more diverse, body of 
students with high quality education whilst remaining within budget. The ability to do this is dependent 
on the assimilation of accurate and timely costings information. 

Discussion point: Should UK Higher Education be concerned about this competitive environment? 
What needs to be done not only to survive, but to come out on top of the rest? 

2. Who should do the costing? 

Once we have decided that, regardless of whether we want to cost or not, it has to be done, which poor 
soul is going to do it? Some might suggest this should be the role of the finance department, or that 
everyone should play their part and someone uninvolved should compute the final figures. Obviously 
everyone will have to play their part if Activity-Based Costing is adopted but whoever holds these parts 
together will need to be a highly skilled and dextrous individual. Not only will they need to have their 
personal 'Babel fish' working at all times but they will also need the patience and understanding of a 
trained negotiator. They will need to remain independent, so as not to bias the figures, but involved 
enough to understand what they mean. 

Discussion point: Should there be one central person, or team of people, who gathers the figures from 
the Activity-Based Costing? Should Activity-Based Costing replace current costing practices and 
therefore be the remit of the Finance Department? 

3. What is the Cost of Costing? 

One of the growing concerns about these costing exercises is how much undertaking them is going to 
cost. We could say that the institution undertakes costing in some form already, and that Activity-Based 
Costing is an extension of, or better still a replacement to, that existing system. Luckily some 
institutions are coming up to the time when they would naturally replace their existing systems but 
others have just invested heavily in new software. In addition, someone is going to have to pay for the 
retraining of Finance Directors and their staff. And then there is the issue of non-financial disturbances, 
such as those that any serious change will bring about. 

Discussion point: Who should pay for this change in accounting regime? Should individual institutions 
be expected to fund the change on a year-by-year basis? Or should the Funding Council offer extra 
funding to facilitate the change? Should the move to Activity-Based Costing be compulsory or at the 
discretion of the individual institution? 

4. What is the cost of having done the costing? 

The cost of having done the costing is a serious issue - once we have reallocated the hidden or 
unrecorded costs to the correct budgets and decided what to do with personally incurred costs, how are 
we going to pay the bills? The direct cost of providing education might go down, but the cost of keeping 
the cafeteria open may increase to the extent where serious thought has to be given to the viability of its 
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existence. Perhaps the cost of everything will go up, or down. How will these changes be dealt with and 
by whom? One thing is certain, more accurate costing information will highlight successful and 
struggling academic programmes; but hopefully the decisions whether to continue with them will be 
based on more than just financial concerns. 

Discussion point: Is the cost of having done the costing a reasonable argument against costing? How do 
we deal with the anticipated fluctuation in the cost of university services and educational provision? 

Who makes the decision about what stays and what goes? And what information should that decision be 
based on? 

5. Cost effectiveness / benefits 

Despite a growing body of work about costing networked learning, the debate about the presumed 
efficiency, effectiveness and additional benefits, or not as the case may be, of such activities is rife. 
Without concrete evidence either way costing is going to remain a cold and non-academic subject. There 
is a genuine need to develop a methodology to measure effectiveness. As a recent report states “while 
the debate [about effectiveness] will continue, it is too late to turn back. Recent history suggests that 
both the variety of offerings and the number of individuals availing themselves of these alternative 
forms of learning will not only increase but will increase dramatically. The alternatives are entering - 
and in some circumstances, becoming - the mainstream” (NCHEMS, unpublished). In addition, 
institutions are concerned that there is not an accepted uniform methodology to explain how a move 
towards networked learning could benefit institutions in both the long and short term. 

Discussion point: How important is this issue to different stakeholders - academics, managers, 
students? How can we prove substantially one way or the other whether networked learning is as good, 
if not better than, conventional teaching? Should the existence of courses be decided on effectiveness or 
cost alone, or should there be a joint methodology? How do we ensure that the results are conclusive 
and universally accepted? 

6. Pedagogical Basis 

Our research shows that one barrier stopping institutions moving towards networked learning is a lack 
of pedagogical evidence to support such a move. Is the quality of education better or is the time to study 
shorter when using networked learning than when not, and how can this be measured? Indeed should we 
be concerned with this issue at all or is the evidence in existence already? 

Discussion point: What are the pedagogical reasons for moving towards networked learning, either as a 
support or complete delivery tool? How can these be quantified? And how useful are the findings going 
to be? 

7. Staff-borne costs 

The recognition of personally-incurred costs, by staff and students, was a major breakthrough for the 
“Costs of Networked Learning” study. A large majority of hidden and unrecorded costs are absorbed by 
staff and students (students are covered separately below). What about the expenses we incur whilst 
away from home on business that are not reimbursed by the institution including entertaining potential 
research partners, evenings out and sight-seeing whilst in a foreign country, calls home to wish the kids 
good-night - expenses that we would not have incurred had we not been away on business? How many 
of us own a home PC and use it for work purposes, be it fairly infrequently or every weekend, or what 
about our time, working outside of the average 9-5.30 day - is an extra hour or two, especially when up 
against a deadline, reasonable; what if it coincides with your partner's birthday; or extends to two or 
three hours every day and whole days on the weekend, just to keep up with the flow of work? 
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Discussion point: Is this an issue that needs addressing or will academic staff continue to put in 
sometimes up to sixty hours a week just for the love of the job? If we do address this issue will we end 
up without jobs because covering staff-incurred costs will bankrupt institutions? What about a half-way 
measure - institutions to cover overtime, but staff to pay for their own PCs and glasses of wine bought 
for work purposes, but where some choice has, supposedly, been exercised? 

8. Division of academic time 

When contemplating the move to Activity-Based Costing a number of issues arise about what activities 
the institution is involved in, and within that what activities academic staff are involved in. The 1997 
KPMG / Joint Funding Councils report stated that academic time broke down into categories of 
teaching (undergraduate and postgraduate levels), research (grants, contracts and general research), 
other service activities (short courses and consultancy work), department administration (for some 
reason including services to professional bodies), and faculty and university administration. Three years 
on with the introduction of technology on a wide-scale basis are the boundaries so clear or do we need a 
new, more sophisticated breakdown? 

Discussion point: How does your working day break down? How does this compare with that of your 
colleagues? What would you propose as a sectoral norm? When, and what, are the exceptions? 

9. Recording of academic time 

Time-sheets have generally been regarded as anathema to academic staff. But if Activity-Based Costing 
is adopted some form of time recording mechanism is to be expected. Time-sheets are the usual method 
for collecting this data, and however hated they are regularly used by a great number of people working 
on European-funded projects - but are they really an accurate measure of time spent on activities? The 
aforementioned KPMG / Joint Funding Council report suggested four methods: use information from 
the department’s workload planning systems; ask programme managers to estimate staff time spent on 
each activity; conduct a survey of academic staff to estimate the proportion of time they spend on each 
activity; conduct a diary or time-sheet exercise, as a one-off or ongoing project. The more recent JCPSG 
report (1999) had similar ideas; it states that methods of allocating staff time can be split roughly into 
the following approaches: estimation; proxies; structured interviews and workshops; annual 
retrospective time allocation in percentages; in-year retrospective time allocations (about 3-6 times per 
annum); and sampling that meets statistical levels of precision (ie diaries). 

Discussion point: What do you feel would be the most successful method of recording the time spent on 
activities by staff, in terms of acceptance and accuracy? What is your experience of recording time in 
the past? How are we going to break the negative feeling that surrounds this activity? 

10. Division of the Course Lifecycle 

The “Costs of Networked Learning” project team realised that in order for the costing methodology to 
resonate with academic staff the framework needed to revolve, at least in part, around the core activity 
of teaching. After a number of false starts, and a great deal of testing, a model with three phases was 
proposed. Cyclically it revolves around the phases of planning and development, production and 
delivery, and maintenance and evaluation. The model encompasses students, staff and the institution as 
the main stakeholders, and expects that activities such as strategic planning and facilities management 
take place outside what is primarily a course lifecycle model. 

Discussion point: How well does this model resonate with your view of the course lifecycle? Is it simple 
enough to promote usage or in its simplicity does it overlook the main areas of importance? What 
changes need to be made to make this course lifecycle model comprehensive and acceptable to those 
who will use it? 
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11. Student borne costs 

Students have been bearing part of the cost of education for years, just like staff have been marking 
assignments on the dining room table. We believe these costs are rising as we progress into more 
networked learning, both supported and whole courses. However, students are driving for networked 
learning: our research shows that although students believe that networked learning is increasing the 
cost of their education, they also believe that this is offset by a general view that it is also enhancing 
their experiences, making learning more enjoyable and profitable. 

Discussion point: How do you feel about passing the cost of printing handouts, word-processing and 
printing assignments onto students? Is there are limit to how much students should have to contribute? 
Should they be told in advance of the expected financial contribution to their education? What effect 
will this transference of cost have on the participation in higher education of disadvantaged students? 

12. Quality Management 

During our research, concerns about the quality of networked learning materials and a lack of standards 
against which quality could be measured were said to be two issues restricting the introduction of 
networked learning. In addition, institutions also felt that networked learning, and similar initiatives, 
were uncharted territory; institutions are unsure about the structure and status of such activities. 

Discussion point: How can this problem be addressed? Are the emerging IMS standards going to be 
sufficient or is a more comprehensive and specific set of standards needed? What about an evaluative 
framework to access the value of materials? And how can we reassure institutions about the structure 
and status of these activities? 

13. Universality 

Collaboration between internal faculties and departments, different institutions, and on a multinational 
basis, is becoming increasingly common for teaching as well as research. At present in any such 
collaboration each partner is likely to have different management, planning and financial accounting 
approaches, leading to difficulties in collaboration. Thus there is a great need for a uniform planning 
and costing methodology so that such collaborations can thrive and that organisations can negotiate with 
each other using a common vocabulary. Only in that way can misunderstandings be avoided. In 
summary, a universal approach is needed in all multi-institution, multi-faculty, and multi-national 
research and teaching ventures. 

Discussion point: How universal should the methodology be? Should each institution adopt its own spin 
on an accepted methodology? Should our international partners be expected to provide the same level of 
information for joint activities? Will there be sector-wide analysis of the costing information provided or 
should it be for internal purposes only, except when jointly agreed upon by those involved? 

Conclusions 

During this workshop a number of the above points will be discussed, with the aim of gathering your 
opinions and thoughts. You will have the opportunity to influence the outcome of the “Costs of 
Networked Learning” phase two. These issues will also be discussed at length at other events and on the 
project listserv accessible at http://www.mailbase.ac.uk/lists/costs-of-networked-learning/ where your 
input will be most valuable. We look forward to welcoming you to our interactive workshop. 
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POSTER PRESENTATION 

Building a Distributed, Asynchronous Learning Environment 

Colin Baldwin, Teaching and Learning Support Unit, 

George Edwards Library, University of Surrey, Guildford, Surrey, GU2 5XH 



Abstract 

The UniCafe project was established by a partnership between the University of Surrey (primarily the 
School of Educational Studies and the School of Management Studies for the Service Sector), four 
Further Education colleges, a Telecottage, the local library service and Tesco pic. The project aims to 
provide open, supported learning at a variety of traditional and non-traditional locations through 
electronic delivery. 

The courses available aim to enhance personal and management development in particular for 
employees or potential employees in the retail and distributive trades. 

In designing and implementing the technology, the different (and evolving) needs of the various 
stakeholders in the project had to be taken into account. The final solution therefore addresses the 
requirements of: 

Academic Course Providers 

e.g. Two alternative technological approaches desired for delivery support of course material. 

Delivery Partners (the UniCafe sites) 

e.g. Little or preferably no specific maintenance required for UniCafe machines. 

Technical Staff 

e.g. Seamless integration of technologies to simplify administration. 

Students 

e.g. Simple user interface with one password access to all course material. 

This poster presents a case study of the UniCafe experience and is primarily concerned with the 
technical solution adopted to support all the needs of the UniCafe project. The chosen infrastructure, 
based upon a Lotus Domino server, provides open access to promotional material and taster courses 
and security for a choice of two different methods of course delivery - including one-to-many and 
one-to-one communication. 
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An Investigation and Design of Networked Learning in 

Inner-City Leeds 

Tim Barker and Rachel Pilkington 

Computer Based Learning Unit 
University of Leeds 
Leeds, LS2 9JT, U.K. 

Email : {tim, rachel|@cbl. Ieeds.ac.uk 

Abstract 

A pedagogical framework for the implementation of a World Wide Web 
based course at an inner city Leeds school is described together with a detailed study 
of students own summarisation of course notes contained therein. Results of this 
study lead to some recommendations, principally that an artificial Learning 
Companion would help with the summarisation process , a feature which is lacking 
with the present support tool. Finally, an overview of a preliminary design for such a 
Learning Companion is presented as future work. 



Introduction 

Chapeltown and Harehills Assisted Learning Computer School (CHALCS) is an inner 
city Leeds school providing tuition and a supporting environment for pupils out of their 
normal school hours (Barker, 1998). The Computer Based Learning Unit at the University of 
Leeds has a long-standing research relationship with CHALCS and has in the past provided 
help in Science topics (Mohammed, 1996) and in evaluating CHALCS' effectiveness 
(Ravenscroft & Hartley, 1998). The work reported here is based upon the development of a 
novel Physics course in Astronomy and Optics utilising WebCT, a commercially available 
Virtual Learning Environment (Barker, 1999). This work aims to introduce Information 
Communications Technologies (ICT) to the CHALCS context together with an appropriate 
pedagogical framework then evaluate the utility of the approach. 

This paper begins with an introduction to the pedagogical framework adopted for this 
work. An investigation which aims to highlight the difficulties students have with one key 
area of ICT use, i.e. creating their own notes, is then described together with the results 
analyses. The following section outlines the recommendations resulting from this 
investigation then finally conclusions are reached about the work so far and possible 
directions for future work are proposed. 

Pedagogy of Networked Learning 

A three-phase pedagogical model has been iteratively developed for the introduction 
of ICT-based learning at CHALCS. It consists of Acquisition, Argumentation and Application 
(Barker 1999). Acquisition is concerned with obtaining knowledge from the course material 
and can be likened to the processes of accommodation and assimilation (Ausubel, 1985). The 
next stage, Argumentation, is concerned with reinforcing internalised knowledge by seeking 
evidence, comparing or (self) explaining and is best carried out in a challenging social 
context. At a scientific level argumentation would involve the formal process of deduction 
(Johnson-Laird, 1988) particularly relevant in Physical experimentation. Taking a broader 
view, argumentation can be taught in terms of linguistic techniques, by exploring the 
connection between narrative and argumentative composition in both speaking and writing, 
examining planning strategies and providing argumentative resources (Andrews, 1995). 
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Finally, Application emphasises skills, of both quantitative and qualitative problem-solving 
(Ploetzner, 1998) in an attempt to further reinforce student’s newly acquired skills and 
knowledge. Furthermore, collaborative problem-solving (Teasley 1993) exposes students to 
alternative viewpoints and corresponding explanations thereby challenging their own ideas 
and forcing them to adopt new problem-solving protocols. 

These three pedagogical stages were considered in terms of the facilities provided by 
WebCT resulting in a suite of tools with an associated function for each of the stages. It was 
then possible to design tasks based on the available tools ( plus Microsoft Word and face-to- 
face sessions ) for each stage of the initial pilot work. Table 1 illustrates this for a lesson on 
"Reflection .^dRefraction". 



a Stace : .1 Tool. 1 Function . V •: Task 


Acquisition 


Compile & 
Word 


Annotating 
own notes 


Start to compile the Physics course notes then 
cut and paste them imo word, adding your own 
thoughts as you see fit. These are your own 
notes. Complete this as homework. 


Argumentation 


Bulletin 

Board 


Group based 
explanations 
& judgements 


Discuss solutions to the following two 
problems using the bulletin board : a)... b) 
Ideally, how thick and how smooth should a 
glass window in a house be ? 


Application 


Whiteboard 
& chat 


Group based 
model answer 


Use the whiteboard and chat to solve ihe 
following problem as a group: ‘A person 
stands at the end of a swimming pool 8 metres 
in length ...What is the depth of the pm! ?...” 



Table L Mapping Lesson Tasks onto the Pedagogical Framework. 



Although it appears from this overview that the three stages naturally progress 
linearly in practice this does not have to be the case. For example, it may be that students in 
the argumentation stage uncover deficiencies in their knowledge which requires backtracking 
to the acquisition stage. 

An Investigation of Student’s Summarisation Skills 

Introduction 

As shown above we are following a pedagogic framework based upon the literature 
and our evolving experiences in the field. These, together with the prescribed needs of the 
collaborating partner, i.e. CHALCS, led to the Research Aims (Barker, 2000). 

Pilot work carried out at CHALCS led to the conclusion that WebCT required 
additional functionality in the form of an artificial Learning Companion to aid summarisation 
so a small study was designed. 

Rationale. 




From the Pilot work mentioned above it was found that the current WebCT 4 my- 
notes’ facility as shown in Figure 1 does nothing to support the process of summary 
construction (Barker, 2000). The facility also contains only basic editing and no word 
processing capabilities. Furthermore, URL’s are not active so that links, for example to 
glossary definitions, appear as a meaningless URL. Summaries are seen as essential in the 
Acquisition stage of the pedagogical model as they not only highlight key points of the course 
notes but also involve students in an active constructive process. Summarisation is in fact a 
Key Skill in the 'Communication' Unit, Level 2. (Qualifications and Curriculum Authority, 

1999). BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Figure 1 . WebCT 'My Notes' Tool. 

Therefore the aim of the study detailed below was to identify student’s needs in terms 
of ICT support when creating their own summary. 

Design. 



Two subjects (females, age 17) were asked to collaborate in performing a 
summarisation task of a portion of the WebCT ‘Lenses’ module within the Astronomy and 
Optics course. They both study A Level Physics at the same school and have been attending 
CHALCS for a number of years. In answers to a question about “searching for the right 
information or taking the right sort of notes” S2 reported “I would benefit from note taking 
and note making to make appropriate notes” and SI reported “I always get confused. I often 
have to do things several times because I don’t have the right notes.” 

After a short demonstration, both subjects were asked to cut and paste from the 
WebCT notes into Microsoft Word then swap documents and comment on each other’s work 
finally emailing their summaries to the Instructor. Artefacts collected for the purpose of 
analysis include video/audio tapes (later transcribed ), Word ‘summary’ documents including 
the collaborators annotations (later annotated by the instructor) and WebCT data (e.g. page 
tracking logs). 

Procedure 



The video camera and microphone were first set up in the room pointing at Si’s 
computer screen, having already secured her permission. Aside from being aware of the video 
data, the subjects were also aware that the WebCT on-line data was also being gathered. 

We began by demonstrating how to have two windows open, one containing WebCT, 
the other containing MS Word then how to cut and paste text from the former to the latter. 
The ‘compile’ tool within WebCT was also demonstrated. Next it was necessary to 
demonstrate how to copy images from WebCT to Word. Subsequently, we demonstrated the 
use of Word’s annotation facility by inserting a comment in an example document. 




At this point we held a discussion with the students concerning their thoughts on 
effective summarisation techniques. The teaching style employed here and in subsequent 
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sessions was for the tutor to facilitate rather than dominate the discussion by eliciting students 
knowledge then encouraging them to expand their notions collaboratively. 

The students were asked to summarise section 1 “Introduction to Lenses’’ which 
comprises of 6 sub-sections including a summary. They were reminded of the navigation 
facilities within WebCT then proceeded to cut and paste from WebCT to Word. In addition to 
capturing video and audio data classroom based observations were also recorded. 

Towards the end of the summarisation session the subjects were warned that they 
would have to soon end then after 43 minutes they were told to stop summarising. At this 
point the summary documents were saved and swapped. The subjects were then asked to 
comment on each other’s work by adding annotations. First though the tutor intervened to 
initiate a discussion of subject’s impressions of their own and their collaborators summary 
document including eliciting strategies and decisions. The annotation activity was given just 
1 1 minutes. 

Following the annotation phase the tutor initiated another discussion concerning the 
differences between the two subject's documents leading to a discussion of summarisation 
method. 

Results Analysis 

Analysis 

Both subjects responded well to the initial ‘training’ session with just the annotation 
demonstration requiring repetition. At this point they were quite proficient in WebCT, 
Windows and Word and cutting and pasting between the two packages presented no real 
problems. However, it did later become apparent that pasting WebCT hyperlinks into the 
Word document was ineffective as this resulted in an error and ultimately missing words ,e.g. 
“Outer rays have a larger angle of incidence and hence a greater Error! Bookmark not 
defined.”. This lead to confusion as picked up by S2’s annotation : “the error has replaced 
many important words and therefore nearly all of the text doesn’t make sense”. It is worth 
pointing out that S2 avoided this possible error by making less use of cut and paste and 
actually typing her own notes or even writing and drawing diagrams on a separate piece of 
paper. 



The initial tutor-led discussion elicited the subjects preconceived notions of the 
content and process required to produce a good summary. These included : 

• Shorter than the original text: “Like a shortened version of what you’ve 
picked up from what you’ve...” (SI) 

• Recap of main points: “it’s easier to get information from if its like... if you 
recap the bits you need.” (S2) 

• Need to decide what to keep : “You keep what you thinks important and 
relevant...” (S2), SI saying “that’s the hardest bit actually” 

• In Physics equations , diagrams and definitions are important 

• Sometimes diagrams are clearer than written descriptions : “...some things, 
they’re not obvious if you write out, like, a description you need to draw the diagram 
to show what you mean. . . (S2) 

• Use note form , in particular “trigger points” (S2) 

It was observed during the actual summarisation phase that both subjects read the 
course notes first before commencing construction of the summary. However, S 1 employed 
traditional sequential reading techniques reminiscent of static texts whereas S2 employed 
techniques which take advantage of hypertext structure. Subsequent page tracking indicated 
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that during the actual summary construction both subjects navigated the course notes in 
exactly the same sequence, i.e. the pre-defined path. 

A similar number of page hits were registered by WebCT in the study for both 
subjects (SI =32, S2=38). It is clear from the WebCT Hits Distribution, however, that S2 
made greater use of the glossary facility whilst negotiating the summary process (see Figure 
2). In addition S2 also read an article on the Bulletin Board. 




From the video it was noted that SI employed a ‘paste and complete’ technique, that 
is sections of text are cut from the WebCT course notes, pasted then formed into complete 
sentences by typing. This technique was used extensively together with a separate ‘editing’ 
technique which was used more as completion approached. Upon a first draft SI viewed the 
whole document, particularly looking at overall layout. As mentioned, the glossary hyperlinks 
did not work when copied and pasted into Word leaving error messages in the summary 
document. This resulted in SI having to go through the entire document at the end and replace 
the errors with the actual word. Images were cut and pasted effortlessly to great effect. The 
Expert commented that both summaries were “very good” and that Si’s was similar to their 
own. 



Upon completion of the summary documents the ensuing tutor-led dialog revealed 
that S 1 not only selected and edited on a sentence level but also maintained a contextual 
consistency between sentences by moving them around : “I’ve rearranged the sentences a bit 
because like you know like you read things in a different order”. On the other hand S2 
maintained the original sequence of notes : “I kept to the order it was in...”. Interestingly SI 
also stated that she added definitions from the glossary next to the appropriate diagram then 
consequently edited the text : “I’ve rearranged the writing to go with them”. As already 
mentioned, S2 did not use cut and paste to copy glossary definitions but actually wrote them 
by hand then incorporated them into her summary. 

S2 only made four comments on Si’s summary commenting on Si’s brevity (“This 
is quite good as it’s very brief) and the hyperlink error already mentioned. SI made nine 
comments on S2’s summary, making quite detailed criticisms of her document. In particular 
she is concerned with S2’s repetition (“this is the third time you’ve said this”), straight 
copying of text without explanation (“just straight copied out, no own notes made”) and the 
general contextual consistency of the document (“this sentence has just been stuck in the 
middle of nowhere”). 
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